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Ths  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyse  sens  of  the 
important  economic  factors  that  affect  ths  profits  of  ths 
producer  of  aummsr  fed  cattle. 

The  else  of  the  corn  crop*  the  priee  of  corn  and  ths 
profit  or  loss  made  in  feeding  sattls  during  ths  previous 
■■■wist  are  sons  of  ths  factors  that  Influence  the  cattle 
feeder  in  dsslding  whether  or  not  he  should  imrrnr  fssd 
cattls.  Ths  writer  hopes  in  this  study  to  set  up  a  fss 
guide  posts  that  will  be  helpful  to  ths  cattle  feeder  in 
arriving  at  this  decision. 

The  producer  of  answer  fsd  cattls  usually  follows  ths 
general  practice  of  buying  feeder  steers  in  the  fall  months 
of  ths  year  when  there  are  heavy  runs  of  range  esttls  at  tfcs 
terminal  markets.  These  feeder  steers  are  turned  in  ths 
feedlot  and  fsd  roughage  and  a  small  amount  of  -rain  during 
ths  winter  months.  They  are  full  fed  during  the  spring  and 
summer  and  marketed  as  fat  steers  during  ths  months  of  July 
to  October.  During  this  six  to  nine  months  period  of  owner 
ship,  ths  feeder  may  sell  his  cattls  early  in  the  year  be- 
fore they  are  fat  or  hold  and  full  feed  them  until  they 
haws  a  high  degree  of  finish.  Els  dsolsion  as  to  when  to 
ssll  will  be  based  on  his  Judgment  of  the  future  market  for 


fat  steers. 

Csttle  feeding  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  cost  allur- 
ing* yet  most  hazardous  of  fans  enterprises,  miring  the 
world  war  the  beef  cattle  industry  expanded  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  more  food.  The  readjustment  period  following  the 
war  has  been  one  of  financial  disaster  to  many  beef  pro- 
ducers and  to  rural  banks  lending  funds  on  cattle.  The 
year  of  1932  finds  many  cattlemen  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

A  study  of  prices  of  the  four  grades  of  steers  for  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1922-30 
demonstrates  the  need  for  the  efficient  producer  to  have 
sufficient  foresight  and  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  suit 
his  production  to  the  market  demand.  This  study  shows  that 
most  any  one  might  make  money  feeding  cattle  during  1927-28 
but  that  the  most  efficient  might  fail  during  the  years 
1929-31. 

If  the  production  of  beef  could  be  stabilized,  the 
cattle  feeding  industry  would  be  comparatively  safe  and 
profitable  for  the  efficient  producer  instead  of  a  specu- 
lative enterprise  in  which  anyone  may  win  or  lose  heavily. 
Or  if  under  the  present  system,  the  efficient  producer 
could  forecast,  with  the  aid  of  livestock  marketing  spe- 
cialists at  the  various  state  agricultural  colleges,  future 


market  conditions  to  as  to  adapt  his  production  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  needs  of  the  market*  he  would  find  a  profit 
or  would  avoid  a  loss  that  might  fall  to  the  cattle  feeding 
Industry  as  a  whole. 

In  the  pioneer  days  of  this  country,  most  cattle  were 
marketed  grass  fat.  As  the  prairies  were  broken  and  the 
ranges  pushed  back,  an  Increasing  number  of  stock  men  in 
the  corn  belt  found  it  profitable  to  fatten  out  cattle  on 
grain,  this  practice  has  furnished  a  profitable  market  for 
feed  crops  and  a  better  quality  of  beef  for  the  consumer 
trade. 

The  Increase  in  number  of  producers  of  grain-fed  cat- 
tle and  the  number  of  grain-fat  cattle  marketed  has  result- 
ed in  overproduction  of  beef  at  times  so  that  the  cattle 
feeding  business  is  regarded  by  many  as  too  risky  for  the 
producer  to  invest  his  capital. 
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■ATRIAL  AID  METHODS 
Sources  of  Material  for  the  study 

Data  on  the  cattle  population  in  the  world  and  the 
United  States  were  secured  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
Bent  of  Agriculture  Yearbook  for  1931*  Figures  for  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  under  Federal  inspection  in  the  United 
States  were  also  taken  from  the  same  source.  Figures  for 
the  slaughter  of  steers  by  grades  at  Chicago  were  compiled 
from  monthly  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports in  Crops  and  Markets  for  the  yeara  1922-50* 

Data  on  the  annual  corn  production  for  the  years  1922 
to  1930  in  the  five  and  eight  main  corn  belt  states  and  in 
the  United  States  were  taken  from  Table  V,  page  40,  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Circular  158. 

The  prices  of  steers  at  Chicago  by  grades  wore  compiled 
from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Crops  and  Markets  for  the  years  1922-30.  In 
this  study  the  classification  "Steers  All  Grades"  refers  to 
all  fat  steers  marketed.  These  "Steers  All  Grades"  include 
the  four  main  grades:  "Choice",  "Good",  "Medium"  and  "Com- 
mon" of  all  weights. 

The  prices  of  corn  at  Chicago  were  compiled  from  the 
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Chicago  Board  of  Trade  yearbooks  for  the  years  1922-30. 

Method  of  Studying  the  Problem 

The  foundation  of  this  study  is  introduced  by  a  group 
of  tables  and  Urns  series  graphs  which  picture  the  beef 
cattle  industry  as  a  whole  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  Cattle  Population  in  the  "or Id,  United  States 
and  Kansas 

2.  The  Cattle  Production  Cycle 

S.  The  Slaughter  of  Cattle  In  United  States  and  at 
Chicago  for  the  1922-30  Period 

These  tables  and  graphs  are  followed  by  a  series  of 

tables,  graphs  and  scatter  diagrams  showing  relationships 

of  the  economic  factors  that  are  considered  in  this  study. 

REVIEW  OP  LITERATURE 

Only  limited  information  is  available  which  can  be 
used  by  the  feeder  of  summer  fed  or  long  fed  oattle  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  he  should  feed  cattle  for  the  summer 
market  in  any  year.  The  writer  has  attempted  only  a  review 
of  the  available  literature  on  the  results  of  research  work 
in  analyzing  some  of  the  important  economic  factors  that 
affect  the  profits  from  swjsser-fed  cattle. 

Volumes  of  entertaining  and  historical  literature  have 
written  on  the  production  and  development  of  the  main 


breeds  of  beef  cattle.     The  fundamentals  of  cattle  footing 
or  tiie  costs  of  production  and  the   costs  of  marketing  beef 
cattle  are  well  established  and  such  Information  is  avail- 
able to  the  producer.     In  the  ^.pril,  19?9  Issue  of  Armoura 
■onthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandraent,  "The  Cost  of  Beef 
Production",  a  detailed  account  is  r;lven  of  the  costs  of 
producing  beef  on  the  range  and  in  the  feedlot  and  the  ex- 
pense to  the  producer  in  transporting  and  marketing  his 
product  at  the  terminal  market. 

Long  tine  production  trends  of  boef  cattle  and  the 
seasonal  trends  in  feeder,   stocker,   and  fat  steer  prices 
have  been  determined  by  livestock  economists.     Armour1 8 
Monthly  Letter  to  Animal  Husbandmen  of  June*   1928 ,  "How 
Livestock  Prices  Arm  Made",  points  out  that  price  is  de- 
termined and  registered  canpetitively  based  on  the  packers' 
ideas  of  the  price  of  products  at  the  time  the  livestock  is 
bought.     The  supply  and  demand  for  livestock  end  livestock 
products  are  the  fundamental  factors  guiding  the  packer  in 
his  competitive  buying  of  livestock. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  "Judging  Price  ^Isks  in 
Marketing  Cattle",  by  Homer  J.  Henney,  Circular  157,  Kansas 
Agricultural  TSxpsrlaent  Station.     Henney  shows  whether  or 
not  it  would  probably  pay  the  producer  to  hold  his  cattle 
for  another  30  to  60  days  from  any  given  month  in  the  year, 


assuming  that  the  probable  Increase  in  cattle  prices   .vould 
not  be  offset  t>y  the  additional  cost  of  feeding  and  holding 
the  cattle.     He  also  shows  that  usually  the  seasonal  trend 
of  fat  oattle  prices  is  upward  during  the  spring  and  sunrser 
months • 

Henney  also  shows  in  this  circular  that  the  trend  of 
cattle  prices  Is  downward  in  years  following  a  large  corn 
crop  in  the  eight  corn  belt  3tates  and  that  prices  are  up- 
ward in  years  following  a  small  corn  crop. 

* A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Prlees  and  Production  of 
Beef  Cattle" ,  by  John  A.  Ropldns,  Jr.,  Research  Bulletin 
lo.  101,  Iowa  Agricultural  Ti^perkasnt  3tation,  states  that 
the  margin  in  prlee  between  fat  and  thin  cattle  and  the 
price  of  corn  are  the  two  determining  factors  considered 
by  the  producer  in  deciding  whether  or  not  he  should  fatten 
cattle,     Hopkins  believes  that  the  price  of  corn  will  de- 
termine the  eagerness  of  feeders  to  buy  thin  cattle. 


"70RLD   SUPPLY  OP  CATTLE 


world  supply  of  beef  cattle  Increased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  1909-13  average  of  the  estimated  world  total  of  cattle 
including  Russia  was  561,600,000  head  while  the  1921-25 
average  was  646,700,000  head  or  an  Increase  of  85,100,000 
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TABLE  I.   THE  I0*BER  OP  CATTLE  IS  THE  WOffLD*1* 

(OOO  omitted) 

Average 
Country                                                       1909-1913 

Average 
1921-1925 

North  America  end  Sest  Indies             74,900 
Canada                                                     6,551 
United  States                                    56,750 

86,600 

9,538 

65,421 

South  Aaerlea                                             80,300 
Brazil                                                     30,705 
Argentina                                             25,867 

101,600 
34,271 
37,065 

Ear ope                                                     103,300 
Belgium                                                   1,925 
Prance                                                 15,338 
Germany                                                 18,474 
Russia,   European  and  Asiatic     60,280 

66,000 
1,550 
13,582 
16,736 
58,159 

Africa                                                           33,800 

50,000 

Asia                                                               195,200 
Turkey,  European  and  Asiatic       7,270 
India -British                                  128,451 
Philippine  Islands                            1,190 

235,000 
4,821 

146,759 
2,393 

Oceania                                                       13,900 
Australia                                             11,535 
Bern  Zealand                                         2,020 

17,400 

13,789 
3,393 

Estimated  world  total, 

Including  Russia                            561,600 

646,700 

(1)   nata  secured  from  United  States  Department 
culture  Yearbook  for  1931,   Page  827,  Table 

of  Agrl- 
355. 
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cattle  In  IS  years.     It  Is  quite  probable  that  the  number 
of  cattle  In  the  world  also  Increased  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Table  I  shows  that  only  the  leading  European  countries 
had  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  hand  in  1921-25 
as  compared  with  the  1909-13  period.     The   7orld  "7ar  was 
responsible  for  the  depletion  of  these  herds. 

A  comparison  of  the  cattle  population  to  the  human 
population  for  the  early  twentieth  century  is  given  in  the 
July,  1929  issue  of  Armour's  Monthly  Letter  to  Animal 
Husbandmen,  and  shows  that  there  were  933  cattle  per  1000 
people  in  the  1909-13  pre-war  period  in  the  leading  export- 
ing nations. 

In  the  post-war  period  of  1920-25,  however,   the  cattle 
population  in  these  countries  almost  equalled  the  human 
population,  being  995  cattle  to  1000  human  beings. 

During  the  past  decade  the  world  has  seen  a  change  in 
the  production  methods  of  beef  cattle  so  that  a  decrease  in 
cattle  population  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  beef  for  human  consumption.     Steers  formerly 
marketed  at  two  to  five  years  of  age  are  now  marketed  as 
calves  and  baby  beeves  so  that  more  pounds  of  beef  can  be 
marketed  from  a  total  number  of  cattle  on  hand  each  year 
than  formerly. 
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TABLE  II.  SUWBEH  OF  CATTLB  PE*  THOUSAl© 
HUMAH  POPULATIORU) 

1909-13  1980-25 

Great  Britain 263  253 

Germany 285  280 

Franc© 38T  346 

Russia 233  335 

All  Others 152  113 

Total  Europe 242  217 

United  States 638  619 

Canada 909  1,095 

Argentina 3,460  4,260 

Australia 2,532  2,536 

lev  Zealand 1,836  2,643 

Total   Western  Countries 933  995 

(1)  Data  from  Armour1 8  Monthly  lews  Letter  to  Animal  Hus- 
bandmen for  July,  1929. 

UNITED    STATES   SUPPLY  OP   CATTLE 

The  United  States  supply  of  beef  cattle  shows  an  in- 
crease from  14,972,000  In  1840    to  57,518,000  in  1900. 
Since  1900  the  number  has  varied  from  55  million  to  64 
million  except  during  the  period  from  1910  to  1920  when  due 
to  war  expansion  the  number  of  cattle  increased  to 
68,871,000. 
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TABLE  III 

•   TOMBS?  OF  CATTLE  IE  UEITSD  STATW, 

,    1900-1930(D 

(000  omitted) 

Year 

All  Cattle 

Beaf  Cattle 

Dairy  Cattle 

1900 

57,518 

34,170 

23,348 

1901 

60,544 

36,332 

24,162 

1902 

62,215 

37,252 

24,963 

1303 

63,738 

37,716 

26,072 

1904 

64,137 

37,024 

27,113 

190S 

64,003 

36  ,3c  o 

27,177 

1906 

62,872 

35,202 

27,670 

1907 

62,373 

35,636 

26,737 

1908 

60,794 

33,997 

26,797 

1909 

59,634 

32,547 

27,087 

1910 

57,940 

30,874 

27,066 

1911 

56,219 

29,163 

27,056 

1912 

55,022 

27,622 

27,400 

1913 

55,833 

27,306 

28,027 

1914 

58,737 

29,039 

29,693 

1915 

62,532 

31,177 

31,355 

1916 

66,394 

33,953 

32,441 

1917 

69,533 

36,059 

33,474 

1918 

71,229 

38,070 

33,159 

1919 

70,281 

33,056 

32,2>  5 

1920 

68,871 

36,995 

31,876 

1921 

67,184 

35,621 

31,555 

1922 

67,264 

35,385 

31,879 

1923 

86,156 

33,718 

32,338 

1924 

64,507 

31,779 

32,728 

1925 

61,996 

23,711 

33,285 

1926 

59,122 

26,608 

32,514 

1927 

56,032 

24,585 

32,247 

1928 

55,676 

23,749 

31,927 

1929 

56,339 

24,224 

32,165 

1930 

57,978 

24,926 

33,052 

(1)  Data 

••cured  frcra 

United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 

culture  Yearbook 

for  1931,   Page  825,  Table  353. 
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It  le  interesting  to  not©  fee  change  in  the  kind  of 
cattle  in  tho  United  States  since  1900  when  there  were 
57,513,000  head  of  all  cattle  of  which  54,170,000  vera 
beef  cattle  end  23,348,000  were  dairy  cattle*     In  1950  the 
total  of  all  cattle  was  about  the  came  ea  in  1900  or 
67,978,000  head,  but  the  proportion  of  beef  and  dairy  cat* 
tie  was  reversed  with  84*926,000  beef  cattle  and  55,052,000 
dairy  cattle* 

On  page  573  of  the  1931  United  states  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook  we  find  that  "The  general  trend  of 
cattle  slaughter  has  been  upward  in  the  last  40  years. 
The  years  of  largest  daughter  were  during  the  war  period 
■lien  production  wee  stimulated  by  the  war  denande  for  beef. 
During  the  laet  •  0  years  there  have  been  two  cycles  of  cat- 
tle production  of  14  and  16  years  in  length.     Those  produc- 
tion cycles  were  reflected  in  similar  cycles  of  cattle 
slaughter  which  began  about  two  yeare  later.     The  slaughter 
cycle  which  began  about  1914  was  distorted  somewhat  by  the 
war  end  the  abnormal  economic  conditions  which  followed.* 

The  cattle  production  cycle  is  influenced  by  the  trend 
in  the  price  of  beef.     Sfhen  cattle  begin  celling  at  a  high 
er  price  lewel  production  is  stimulated.     The  producer 
res,  onde  te  high  prices  by  increasing  his  breeding  herd. 
Since  it  takes  about  six  yeare  for  a  producer  te  put  this 
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increase  on  the  market  the  cattle  production  cycle  ia  of 
necessity  slower  than  the  production  cycle  for  sheep  or 
hogs.  By  the  tine  the  producers  have  raised  and  fattened 
an  increased  number  of  beef  cattle,  prices  have  reached 
their  peak,  and  as  this  increased  quantity  of  beef  is  mar- 
keted prices  tend  downward. 

At  present,  cattle  production  ia  increasing  with  de 
creasing  prices.  High  pointa  in  production  were  in  1892-93; 
1904-05;  1919-20.  Low  points  In  production  were  reached 
in  1397,  1912,  and  1928. 

KANSAS  SUPPLY  OP  CATTLE 

Kansas  has  approximately  600,000  milk  cows  and  two 
million  other  cattle.     As  shown  in  Figure  3  the  number  of 
dairy  cowa  in  Kansas  la  fairly  constat.     The  slump  in  the 
number  of  milk  cows  in  1917,  as  given  in  Figure  3,  was  due 
to  changes  in  the  classification  of  cattle  in  Kanaaa  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  rather  than  to  an  actual 
drop  in  the  number  of  cowa  uaed  for  milking  purposea  on  the 
farms. 

The  drop  in  the  number  of  other  cattle  In  Kansas  dur- 
ing 1926-27  is  probably  due  to  drouth  and  lack  of  feed  in 
1926,  and  the  breaking  up  of  sod  land  for  what  production 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
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TABLE   IV.    CATTLE  POFTTIATIOK 

IS  KANSAS*1) 

Year 
1890 

Milk  Cows 
674,705 

Other  Cattle 

l^t 

1,696,081 

1900 

712,582 

2,443,043 

1901    . 

793,389 

2,513,335 

1902 

791,844 

2,555,300 

1903 

802,738 

2,745,536 

1904 

799,732 

2,757,542 

1905 

763,303 

2,637,222 

1906 

711,152 

2,377,330 

1907 

690,318 

2,171,276 

1908 

687,432 

1,953,435 

1909 

671,662 

2,013,965 

1910 

641,570 

1,878,643, 

1911 

309,623 

1,706,266 

1912 

886,068 

1,520,265 

1915 

362,906 

1,551,732 

1914 

356,883 

1,430,150 

1915 

961,281 

1,919,756 

1916 

1,007,067 

2,200,848 

1917 

580,213 

2,337,592 

1918 

685,211 

2,239,717 

1919 

708,737 

2,220,718 

1920 

609,829 

2,132,733 

1921 

619,210 

2,136,611 

1922 

624,128 

2,121,133 

1923 

609,001 

2,233,560 

1924 

568,327 

2,289,432 

1925 

611,214 

2,241,142 

1926 

625,312 

1,967,201 

1927 

614,634 

1,739,582 

1928 

614,979 

1,858,527 

1929 

609,516 

1,979,220 

1930 

622,222 

2,129,434 

———---• 

MHMMMI —.—.——  —  —  .«--,».-. 

m 

(1)   Data 

from  the  Twenty-Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

,   Page  542. 
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Cattle  production  In  Kansas  In  the  future  will  proba- 
bly be  about  tho  same  as  present  production. 


UIITED  STATES  FEDERALLY  IISPSCTED  SLAUGHTER 
OF  ALL  CftTTLE  1900-38 


Although  the  total  number  of  cattle  In  the  United 
States  did  not  Increase  materially  excepting  during  the 
.'or Id  War  period,  there  has  been  a  steady  Increase  in  the 
amber  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  dur- 
ing the  1900-29  period.     In  1900  the  slaughter  was 
5,031,000  and  1929   the  total  was  8,324,000.     (See  Table  T). 
The  peak  of  the  period  occurred  in  1918  during  the   "orld 
War  when  11,829,000  head  were  slaughtered  under  Federal  in- 
spection in  the  United  States.     Figure  4  shows  the  trend 
in  tho  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  since  1900. 
The  Increase  in  the  number  of  Federally  Inspected  slaughter 
cattle  was  due  to  the  development  of  the  packing  industry 
whereby  a  greater  percentage  of  meat  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered by  the  packer  and  a  smaller  per  cent  by  the  local 
butcher.     The  increase  was  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
age  of  fat  slaughter  cattle  has  decreased  during  the  1900- 
29  period  so  that  more  of  the  total  cattle  population  in 
the  United  States  are  available  for  slaughter  each  year. 
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TABLE  V.   UHITSD  STATES  FEDERALLY 

^ECTKD  SLAUGHTER 

OF   ALL  CATTLS  1900. 

-1950 (' 

Total     Total  fop 

August,  Septea- 

For  Year       ber  p 

October 

Year 
1900 

(000  ocitted) 

(000 

omitted) 

o,031 

1901 

5,590 

1902 

1905 

6,242 

1904 

6,223 

1905 

6,727 

1906 

6,926 

1907 

7,655 

2,165 

1908 

7,279 

2,229 

1909 

7,714 

2,526 

1910 

7,808 

2,306 

1911 

7,619 

2,240 

1912 

7,255 

2,084 

1915 

6,978 

1,959 

1914 

6,757 

1,912 

1915 

7,155 

1,967 

1916 

8,510 

2,475 

1917 

10,550 

5,019 

1918 

11,329 

5,581 

1919 

10,091 

2,787 

1920 

0,609 

<-■  ,354 

1921 

7,608 

2,129 

1922 

8,673 

2,441 

1925 

9,165 

2,584 

1924 

9,593 

2,672 

1925 

9,855 

2,744 

1926 

10,130 

2,773 

1927 

9,520 

2,555 

1928 

8,467 

2,282 

1929 

8,524 

2,518 

1950 

mm»~  mm  «*  •  *+mm  mm  ■ 

8,170 

(1)  Data 

secured  frcra  United  States 

Department  of  A&ricul* 

ture 

Yearbook  for  1951,  Figure  3 

L8,   Page 

575,   and 

Table  564,   Page  856. 
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UNIVERSAL  CROSS  SECTION  PAPER 


"•-I"   i  i  ■   I  :'•■  '''I  '  '       !  I'M  I   -  i   ;  I  :   I-  --I'-'l--,  i    -1' 


WMRALLY  IKSPSCTKD  SLAIHHUMB   OF  CATTLE 
AT  CHICAGO  1922-30 


The  feeder  of  summer  fed  cattle  le  interested  In  the 
trend  in  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  in- 
spection during  the  months  of  July  to  October  as  a   Tilde  in 
determining  the  competition  from  the  supply  side  of  the 
market  that  he  will  encounter  in  marketing  his  fat  cattle 
during  the  July  to  October  period  of  the  following  summer. 

The  total  slaughter  of  all  cattle  Federally  Inspected 
at  Chicago  shows  (See  Tables  VI  and  VII)   that  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  total  for  the  years  1922  to  1926  and  a 
similar  increase  in  the  July  to  October  slaughter  for  the 
same  years.     In  this  period  the  cattle  production  cycle  in 
the  United  States  shows  a  steady  increase  from  1922  to 
1928.     This  means  that  producers  sold  a  large  quantity  of 
she  stuff  during  1922-1926.     Beginning  in  1926-27  the  heif- 
ers were  held  back  to  increase  breeding  herds,  resulting  in 
a  reduction  in  the  number  slaughtered  and  with  this  increase 
in  she  stuff  the  production  cycle  started  the  upward  swing 
in  1926  and  the  decline  in  the  July  to  October  slaughter 
stopped.     The  year  1929  showed  an  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion and  also  in  the  July  to  October  slaughter  of  all  cat- 
tle.    This  indicates  that  the  production  of  beef  cattle  is 


T/V 

Stout 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1995 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

M  •  •-  »  «» 

(1)  c 

25 

BLE  VI.    SLAXHSWW  OP  ST-ISPS  AT  CHICAGO  1922-1930 f1* 

°2?t?«a}   Total  for  July,   August,   September  arsd 
TStal     '                               October 

For  Year  All  Grades  i  iioice  and  Good  ^redltue  anri  CoanKon 

1,573          406,383            300,826                          105,557 
1,654         479,180           265,068                        214,112 
1,573         453,271           262,913                         190,353 
1,580          382,057            229,441                          152,616 
1,628          505,032            335,134                         171,098 
1,247          404,386            295,974                          108,412 
1,040          522,403            242,099                            80,354 
1,080          398,079            315,364                            82,715 
1,079          395,721            276,675                          119,046 

ompiled  fro»  Monthly  Report*  of  Grope  end  Marltota, 
nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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TABLS  VII.    SLAUGHTER   0?  r  BY  4* ABBS  A?   CHICAGO  POT?  THE 

VOKTES  OP  JTJLV  TO   OCTO ""7> ,    Iv  !l>2?- 1930  { 1 ) 


Grades 

Year 

Choice 
111,688 

'jOJCi 

kedium 

Common 

1922 

189,233 

75,856 

29,701 

1923 

68,522 

196,545 

175,361 

33,251 

1924 

89,125 

173,790 

169,551 

20,307 

1925 

49,049 

180,392 

125,971 

26,645 

1926 

122,373 

210,261 

146,715 

25,133 

1927 

68,518 

227,456 

95,028 

13,384 

1923 

101,020 

141,079 

60,405 

19,949 

1929 

63,012 

252,352 

64,075 

18,640 

1950 

105,905 

170,770 

34,461 

34,535 

(l)   T)ata  froa  Monthly  Reports  of  Crops  and  Markets,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture* 
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new  increasing  and  that  the  excessive  dumping  of  all  cattle 
for  slaughter  will  take  place  when  the  producer  believe* 
that  it  ia  not  profitable  to  keep  she  stuff  for  breeding 
purposes.     Judging  from  past  experience,  the  next  peak  of 
cattle  production  in  the  United  States  should  be  reached  in 
1985. 

Tables  VI  and  VII  and  Figures  5  and  6  show  the  slaugh- 
ter of  steers  by  grades  at  Chicago  during  the  July  to 
October  period  of  the  years  1922-1930.     These  are  the  months 
when  the  feeder  of  surmrer-fed  cattle  markets  his  product. 

Table  VII  shows  that  the  number  of  choice  steers  sold 
on  the  Chicago  market  during  July  to  October  tends  to  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  alternate  years.     The  number  in- 
creased or  decreased  from  40  to   50  per  cent  each  year  dur- 
ing the  1922-30  period.     Table  XV  show*  that  the  price  of 
choice  fat  steers  reacted  to   this  change  in  supply.     Top 
prices  of  choice  steers  were  higher  in  the  alternate  years 
when  the  number  of  steers  slaughtered  decreased  with  the 
exception  of  1928  when  the  total  slaughter  of  all  grades 
was  less  than  the  previous  year.     This  Indicates  that  It 
would  have  been  profitable  for  the  producer  to  market 
choice  steers  In  those  alternate  years  'then  the  supplies 
were  light  and  the  price  relatively  high. 
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TABLE  VIII.   CO°R  PFODUCTI0H  IB  STATES  IHFtfTEICIRO  THE  HUM- 
BE^  0?  STEriRS(l) 

Pi  to  Corn{2)  jht  Corn(3) 

Belt  States  Beit  .State*  United  States 

Year         (000,000  omitted)    ( OOP, COO  crai tied) ( 000,000  cmi tted) 


1921 

1,244 

1,705 

3,068 

1992 

1,282 

1,695 

2,906 

1033 

1,323 

1,872 

3,053 

1924 

955 

1,397 

2,309 

192S 

1,470 

1,964 

2,916 

1926 

1,250 

1,607 

2,691 

192V 

1,051 

1,647 

2,763 

19:: 

1,308 

1,858 

2,813 

1929 

1,137 

1,662 

2,614 

1930 

961 

1,377 

2,081 

(1)  Compiled  from  Circular  158,  Kans&s  Agricultural  Sxperi- 
ment  Station,  1931,  Table  V,  Page  40. 

(2)  Five  states  Included  are  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Bis sour 1  and  Ohio. 

(3)  Sight  states  included,  in  addition  to  five  states  named 
in  (2),  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota. 
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The  producer  of  summer-fed  cattle  depends  upon  the 
supply  of  corn  for  hit  cattle  feeding  operations.     Table 
VIII  and  Figure  7  show  the  size  of  the  corn  crop  In  the 
five  corn  belt  states,  the  eight  corn  belt  states  and  the 
United  States  for  the  1921-30  period.     It  will  later  be 
shown  that  the  size  of  the  corn  crop  the  previous  year  in- 
fluenced the  number  and  the  grade  of  steers  marketed  during 
this  period. 


«SB  EFFECT  OF  THE  SUPPLY.  OF  COFI  IS  Tim  FIVS  COKI  BSTJT 
STATES  THS  PREVIOUS  YEAR  AID  THE  SUPPLY  0* 
STESRS  OF  ALL  ORAIMSS  AT  CHICAGO 


The  total  July  to  October  xmmbar  of  steers  of  all 
grades  slaughtered  at  Chicago  for  the  1922-30  period  com- 
pared with  the  pro  Miction  of  corn  in  the  five  corn  belt 
states ,   (Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Eissoari)    (See 
Table  IX)  shows  that  there  is  some  slight  correlation  in 
the  size  of  corn  crop  factor.     In  1926  there  was  the  largest 
slaughter  of  cattle  following  the  largest  corn  crop  in 
1925.     While  the  smallest  corn  crop  of  1927  was  followed  by 
the  second  smallest  slaughter  in  1928. 

The  production  cycle  of  beef  cattle  shows  its  effect 
on  the  total  number  slaughtered  during  this  period,  reaching 


its  peak  In  1926  with  a  total  slaughter  of  426,000  and 
dropping  to  293,000  in  1927.     Large  corn  crops  caused  an 
increase  in  the  nussoer  of  grain  fed  s tears  slaughtered  the 
following 


TABLE  DC.   FSLATIOK  BETTBEH  THE  WBWBV*  0*   <5TE3RS  0?  ALL 
ORADSS  SLAUGHTERED  AT   CHICAGO,    JULY  TO  OCTOBER,    AtfD 
THE  CORE  PRODUCTION   IN  FIV3  CO*!.  BET"  "ES  OBI 

YEAR  PREVIOUS* 1) 


Year 

Cattle 
Slaughtered 
(000  omitted) 

Corn  Production  in  Fire 
ites  Previous  Year 
(000,000  omitted) 

1922 

474 

1,240 

1923 

SS7 

1,230 

1924 

613 

1,320 

1926 

446 

950 

1926 

664 

1,470 

1927 

405 

1,260 

1923 

323 

1,050 

1929 

399 

1,320 

1930 

395 

(1)  Compiled  from  Monthly  Reports  of  Crops  and  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  COPS  IK  EIGHT  CORE  BELT  STATES 
OE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  ALL  GRADES  OF  STEERS 


There  is  seme  relationship  between  the  size  of  the 
corn  crop  of   the  previous  year  in  the  eight  corn  belt  states 
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and  the  number  cf  steers  of  all  /*rsdes  slaughtered  at 
Chicago  during  July  to  October,  as  shown  In  Table  IX.      In 
ysars  of  large  corn  crops,   the  number  of   steers  slaughtered 
during  the  following  year  increased.   (See  Figure  8).     Large 
corn  crops  encouraged  summer  feeding  of  cattle.     This  study 
also  shows  a  rather  definite  relationship  between  the  num- 
ber of  steers  slaughtered  and  the  average  price  of  all 
grades.     The  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  operating  in  that 
as  the  supply  increased,  the  price  decreased.     In  1926 
there  were  564,000  steers  of  all  grades  slaughtered  at 
Chicago  during  July  to  October,     These  steers  averaged 
$9.26  per  cwt.     In  1928,   only  323,000  steers  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  same  months.     The"e  steers  brought  an  average  price 
of  §14.09  per  cwt.     This  illustrates  the  value  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  keeping  the  supply  low  enough  to  result  in  an  ac- 
tive demand.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  corn  crop  In  1925 
was  the  largest  corn  crop  In  the  eight  corn  belt  states  in 
the  1922-30  period.     This  illustrates   that  the  cattle  feed- 
er should  regard  a  bumper  corn  crop  in  the  eight  corn  belt 
states,   (I.   e.,  a  crop  of  around  two  billion  bushels)  as  a 
BAW35R  SIGNAL  JACKING  him  that  there  probably  will  be  heavy 
runs  of  fat  cattle  on  the  Chicago  markets  during  the  summer 
months  of  the  following  year. 

On  the  other  hand,   a  corn  crop  of  l£  billion  bushels, 
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TABLE  X. 

WJLATIOM  BSTVm  THE  TOWBSR  OP  ALL  (WADES  OP  STEEPS 

SLAZJ- 

COPE   BELT  STATES  OBE  YEAP   PREVIOUS! D 

11  Grades  Cattle       Corn  Production 

Slaughtered  July                        Uatee 

to  October                      Year  Previous 

Yeer 
1922 

(000  omitted)            (000.000  omitted) 

474                                   1,705 

1923 

557                                   1,695 

1924 

613                                   1,872 

1925 

445                                    1,397 

1926 

564                                   1,964 

1927 

405                                   1,607 

1928 

323                                   1,647 

1929 

399                                   1,858 

1930 

395                                   1,662 

(30)     1,377 

——--——> 

—————————————— —-«-«-— — — — — — — — 

(1)  Data 

eoapiled  frost  monthly  reports  of  Crops  and  Markets, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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or  loss  In  the  sight  corn  belt  states  during  the  192? -30 
period,  was  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  nuaber  of  cattle 
full  fed  during   the  following  auaaner.     The  slaughter  of  all 
grades  of  steers  at  Chicago  during  the  1922-30  period  based 
on  else  of  corn  crop  of  the  previous  year  in  the  various 
corn  producing  areas,   showa  that  the  size  of  crop  was  not 
the  «ain  deteralning  factor,   (flee  figure  9).     The  fact  that 
the  slaughter  of  all  grades  was  higher  each  year  during  the 
period  of  1922-1926  inclusive   than  in  the  years  of  1927, 
1928,  and  1929  indicates  that  the  production  cycle  was  the 
most  inportant  factor. 

Other  studies  were  wade  which  indicate   that  the  corn 
production  of  the  previous  year  in  the  eight  (and  eleven) 
main  corn  belt  states   (1.   e.,   Iowa,  Ohio,  Illinois,    Indiana, 
Missouri,   Nebraska  ,  Kansas,   and  Minnesota)   affect  the  total 
supply  of  all  grades  of  steers  al-'ur^tsred  at  Chicago  dur- 
ing July  to  October  »ore  than  the  corn  production  in  the 
five  corn  belt  states  and  the  total  TTnited  states  corn  crop. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  COFM  II  THE  FIVE  COEH   BELT 
STATES  THE   PP3VI0TJS  YEA'?   A*m  THE  WJVHEH  OW  CHOICE 
TO  000D  3TEEHS   SIAUGHTBHD  AT  CHICAGO  T*miRG 

JT7LY  TO  OCTOHEF 

The  relation  between  the  number  of  good  to  choice  cat- 
tle slaughtered  at  Chicago  during  July  to  October  is  shown 
in  Table  XI  baaed  on  the  total  corn  crop  produced  in  the 
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TABLE  XI.      THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SUPPLY  0?  COFH  IH  FITS  C0»» 
BELT  STAKES  OWS  YEAR   PREVIOUS  OH  THE  SUPPLY  OF. CHOICE 
AKD  GOOD  STET2RS  SLAUGHTERED  AT  CHICAGO*1' 

Corn  Production  In 


Year 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Choice  end  Oood 
Cattle  Slaughtered 
July-October 

Five 

▼ioua 
(000. 

States  Pre- 

i  Year 

000  omitted) 

300,826 

1,244 

265,068 

1,282 

262,913 

1,323 

229,441 

955 

333,134 

1,470 

295,974 

1,259 

242,099 

1,051 

315,367 

1,320 

276,675 

1,137 

(1)  Data  compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  Crops  and  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


five  main  corn  belt  states.     In  each  year  when  the  corn 
crop  was  more  than  1,200,000,000  bushels  the  slaughter  of 
choice  to  good  steers  was    -reater  than  260,000.     In  1925 
and  1928  when  the  production  was  less  than  this  level   the 
slaughter  was  less  than  245,000.     The  exception  occurs  in 
1930  when  a  small  corn  crop  was  followed  in  1931  with 
276,000  good  to   choice  steers  being  sold  at  Chicago.     This 
increase  was  probably  due  to  cheap  grain  prices  and  the 
substitution  of  wheat  for  corn  as  a  livestock  feed. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  TH"  SUPPLY  OF  COPH   IH  THE  UHIT^D  STATES 
01  THE  SUPPLY  OP  CHOICE  AHD  GOOD 


There  seems  to  be  a  close  relationship  between  the 
of  choice  to  good  steers  slaughtered  at  Chicago  and 
the  size  of  the  United  States  corn  crop  in  the  previous 
year.     There  was  also  an  Increased  number  of  cattle  full- 
fed  for  the  summer-fall  market  at  Chicago  since  1926  than 
were  full  fed  for  the  summer  and  fall  market  in  1922-25  as 
shown  in  Table  XII.     As  the  corn  crop  increased,   the  supply 


TABLE  XII.   THE  STFECT  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  COPH  YE*P    P^^VIOUS  OH 
THE  SUPPLY  OF  CHOICE  AHD  GOOD  STEERS  AT. CHICAGO  THE  FOL- 

L0WI1KI  JULY-OCTOBER  U) 

Corn  Production       Corn  Production  In 
Choice  and  Good         Sight  States  the  United  States 

Cattle  Slaughtered  Year  Previous  Year  Previous 


iear 
1922 

500,826 

1,705 

3,068 

1925 

265,068 

1,695 

2,906 

1924 

262,913 

1,872 

3,055 

1925 

229,441 

1,597 

2,509 

1926 

355,154 

1,964 

2,916 

1927 

295,974 

1,607 

2,691 

1923 

242,099 

1,647 

2,765 

1929 

515,367 

1,858 

2,818 

1930 

276,675 

1,662 

2,614 

1,377 

2,081 

(1)  Data  compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  Crops  and  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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of  fat  steers  marketed  the  next  fall  Increased. 

During  the  1922-30  period  more  fat  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered at  Chicago  during  July  and  August  than  during  Septem- 
ber and  October,  with  two  exceptions,  19°A   and  1930.  The 
years  of  1924  and  1930  were  both  years  of  relatively  low 
cattle  prices.  Feeders  with  long  fed  steers  probably  held 
on  to  their  steers  until  late  summer,  hoping  for  an  upturn 
in  cattle  prices. 

It  nay  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  good  and  choice 
steers  slaughtered  at  Chicago  will  increase  in  years  fol- 
lowing a  large  corn  crop  in  the  United  states.  A  large 
corn  crop  means  comparatively  cheap  corn  and  the  feeder  is 
tempted  to  full  feed  for  the  summer  market*  What  is  a 
large  corn  crop?  The  sise  of  the  corn  crop  is  influenced 
by  the  carry  over  of  corn  from  the  previous  year,  the  num- 
ber of  livestock  on  feed  and  the  amount  of  substitute 
grains  such  as  barley  or  wheat  that  can  be  fed  Instead  of 
corn.  In  general  a  large  corn  crop  year  is  one  in  which 
growing  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  crop  in  the  eleven 
corn  belt  states.  Such  a  season  will  produce  a  crop  of 
2,300,000,000  bushels  or  more. 

Figure  11  shows  that  the  July  to  October  total  of 
choice  and  good  steers  slaughtered  based  on  the  total  corn 
produced  in  the  United  States  the  year  previous  affected 
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the  number  of  steers  slaughtered.  This  was  especially  true 
In  the  years  1935  and  1931  following  a  small  corn  crop  the 
year  previous.  In  years  of  large  crops  following  a  large 
crop  total,  slaughter  of  good  to  choice  steers  tended  to 
alternate  year  after  year.  The  feeding  of  quality  steers 
apparently  is  an  in  and  out  proposition  with  a  large  group 
of  cattle  feeders. 


THE  EP^ECT  OF  THE  SIZE  OP  CO*H  C*OP  IE  THE  EIGHT  COPE  BELT 
STATES  IE  THE  PREVIOUS  Y3AT?  OB  THE  P*ICH  OF  CHOICE  FAT 
STEERS  THE  F0LL013IR0  JULY  TO  OCTOS^  AT  CHICAGO 


In  studying  the  effects  of  the  size  of  the  corn  crop 
of  the  previous  year  on  the  price  of  choice  fat  steers  at 
Chicago  the  following  July  to  October,  it  was  found  (See 
Table  XIII)  that  1921  to  1925  were  years  of  average  corn 
crops  in  the  eight  corn  belt  states  and  that  during  the 
July  to  October  periods  of  1922  to  1926  the  price  of  fat 
cattle  at  Chicago  showed  an  upward  trend.  The  corn  crop  of 
1925  was  the  largest  in  this  period  and  this  large  corn  crop 
was  followed  by  a  lower  trend  in  fat  eattle  prices  during 
the  following  summer. 

The  corn  crop  of  1924  for  the  eight  corn  belt  states 
was  the  smallest  during  the  1921  to  1925  period  when  one- 
half  billion  bushels  less  corn  was  produced  in  this  area 
than  in  the  previous  year.  This  small  corn  crop  was  fol- 
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TABLE  XIII,   THE  IFFECT  OF  THK  SIZE  OF  COSH  C*OP  IW  SIGHT 
COT?B   BELT  STATES  IB  THE  PREVIOUS  IBAF  OH  THE    -HICE  OF,,, 
F\T  STEEFS  THE  F0LL03IHG  JULY  TO   OCTOBER   AT   CHICAGO*1' 


July  to  October  Average  Price  of  All 
Grades  of  Fat  Steera  at  Chicago 

Corn 
the  : 
in  S! 
(000 

Production  of 
fear  Previous 
Lght  States 

Year 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

,000  omitted) 

1922 

10.90 

9.80 

8.57 

7.18 

1,705 

1923 

11.72 

10.55 

9.27 

7.25 

1,695 

1924 

10.75 

9.82 

8.55 

6.50 

1,872 

1925 

14.46 

11.93 

9.15 

7.00 

1,397 

1926 

10.55 

9.90 

8.88 

7.75 

1,964 

1927 

14.55 

12.94 

10.46 

8.35 

1,607 

1928 

16.72 

15.46 

13.00 

11.20 

1,647 

1929 

15.74 

14.28 

12.52 

10.45 

1,858 

1930 

11.35 

10.29 

8.97 

7.35 

1,662 
1,377 

(1)  Data  compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  Crops  and  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


loved  by  an  increase  of  $2.30  per  hundred  weight  for  choice 
steers  on  the  Chicago  market  the  following  year  compared 
with  the  market  of   the  previous  July  to  October  period. 

In  1925  a  large  corn  crop  was  produced  in  the  eight 
corn  belt  states  which  resulted  in  choice  fat  steers  selling 
on  the  Chicago  market  the  following  July  to  October  at  a- 
bout  $4.00  per  hundred  less  than  in  the  previous  year  of 
the  1922-30  period. 
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TABLE  XIV.    AVERAGE  P*ICE  OP  STEERS 

BY  GRADES  AT  CHICAOO(l) 

Year 

Choice 

Good. 
JULY 

Medium 

Common 

1922 

#10.15 

$  9.46 

#  8.69 

#7.80 

1925 

10.91 

9.97 

9.02 

7.54 

1924 

10.68 

9.85 

8.86 

7.04 

1925 

15.50 

12.04 

9.58 

7.57 

1926 

10.05 

9.65 

9.00 

7.44 

1927 

15.17 

11.77 

10.08 

8.65 

1928 

15.82 

15.11 

15.56 

11.35 

1929 

15.75 

14.49 

15.15 

11.14 

1950 

10.74 

9.81 

AUGUST 

8.72 

7.28 

1922 

10.44 

9.65 

8.68 

7.55 

1925 

12.02 

10.72 

9.40 

7.59 

1924 

10.55 

9.80 

8.66 

6.35 

1925 

14.88 

12.00 

8.65 

6.72 

1926 

9.  W 

9.50 

3.65 

6.95 

1927 

15.72 

12.21 

10.04 

8.18 

1928 

16.51 

15.29 

15.50 

11.06 

1929 

16.21 

14.40 

12.41 

10.51 

1950 

10.58 

9.76                8.71 
of  Crops  and  Markets. 

7.27 
United 

fl}f)ata  from 

monthly  reports 

States  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Table  XIV f 

continued: 

1088 

111.08         #  9.93 

#  8.80 

#  7.03 

1923 

12.27            10.72 

9.21 

7.08 

1924 

10.73             9*81 

8.41 

8.18 

1988 

14.94           11.88 

9.11 

8.08 

1986 

11.11           10.33 

9.18 

7.48 

1987 

15.01           13.31 

10.54 

8.18 

1984 

17.88           18.09 

13.84 

11.88 

1989 

15.90           14.13 

12.38 

10.21 

1930 

11.97           10.89 

ocrqjgt 

9.39 

7.53 

1988 

12.01           10.18 

8.37 

0.00 

1923 

11.70           10.79 

9.48 

7.80 

1924 

11.07             9.88 

8.29 

0.31 

1928 

14.54           11.80 

9.07 

7.02 

1908 

11.10           10.12 

8.71 

7.12 

1927 

18.32           14.49 

11.21 

0.38 

1988 

17.20           15.48 

11.13 

10.86 

1989 

15.70           14.88 

18.88 

10.17 

1930 

12.18           10.70 

09 

7.30 

48 


In  1926  and  1927  small  to  medium  corn  crops  were  pro- 
duced In  the  eight  corn  belt  states  and  prices  rose  about 
$4*00  per  hundred  In  1927  and  continued  upward  §2.00  per 
hundred  on  choice  fat  steers  at  Chicago  In  July  to  October, 
1928. 

In  1923  a  large  corn  crop  was  produced  In  the  eight 
corn  belt  states  which  resulted  In  choice  steers  selling  at 
$1.00  per  hundred  less  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1929  than 
the  previous  summer  and  fall. 

The  years  of  1929  and  1930  were  years  of  medium  and 
small  corn  crops  respectively  yet  prices  of  choice  steers 
declined  at  Chicago  the  following  years.     This  indicates 
that  other  factors  besides  the  corn  crop  and  the  supply  of 
beef  affect  the  price  of  fat  cattle  at  Chicago.     The  busi- 
ness situation  or  the  general  price  level  of  all  commodi- 
ties has  certainly  affected  the   price  of  beef  during  the 
1922-1930  period  and  especially  during  1929  and  1930  the 
business  situation  seemed  to  be  the   dominant  factor  in  push- 
ing the  cattle  market  down. 

THE  EFFECT  OP  THE  SUPPLY  Of  COPS  01  TUB  PPICE  OP  STEERS 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  price  of  fat  cattle 
in  the  late  summer  and  the  fall  months  to  the  supply  of  corn 
in  the  United  States,  one  might  assume  that  in  years  follow- 
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ing  large  corn  crops  In  the  United  States  the  supply  of  fat 
cattle  marketed  would  be  large  and  low  prices  xvould  result. 
This  assumption  is  partially  correct.     The  years  1921,  1922 
and  1923  were  approximately  dree  billion  bushel  corn  pro- 
duction years  for  the  United  States.     The  average  price  of 
choice  fat  steers  during  the  sassier  months  for  the  years 
1922,  1923,   and  1924  was  approximately  #11.00  a  hundred. 

These  three  large  corn  production  years  were  followed 
by  a  small  corn  crop  of  2,300,000,000  bushels  in  1924  and 
this  small  corn  year  was  followed  by  high  fat  steer  prices 
in  the  summer  of  1925  when  top  prices  averaged  #14.50  for 
choice  steers.     The  year  1925  was  a  good  corn  crop  year  of 
2,900,000,000  bushels  and  the  following  summer  choice  fat 
steers  sold  for  $10.55  per  hundred.     In  1926  the  United 
States  corn  crop  was  2,763,093,000  bushels  and  the  July  to 
October  average  price  in  1927  of  choice  fat  steers  was 
#14.66  per  hundred.      This  unusual  rise  in  the  price  of  fat 
steers  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  approximately 
100,000  fewer  steers  of  all  grades  and  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  choice  grade  steers  were  marketed  in 
Chicago  during  the  July  to  October  period  of  1927  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  months  in  1926. 

The  United  States  corn  crops  in  1927,   1928   and  1929 
were  2,763,000,000,   2,818,000,000  and  2,614,000,000  respec- 
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tively  and  the  price  of  fat  steers  remained  at  the 
high  level  of  prices  as  established  daring  the  stumer  months 
of  1927  until  the  1950  period  when  choice  steers  sold  at 
|4.00  per  hundred  less  than  in  1929.  This  severe  drop  in 
cattle  prices  in  1930  was  due  to  low  -rain  prices,  in- 
creased receipts  of  fat  cattle  at  Chicago  during  the  July 
to  October  period  and  the  decline  in  world  prices  of  all 

COBBBOditieS. 


THB  WPSCT  OP  THE  PRICE  OF  COPH  01  THE  SUPPLY  OP  CHOICE  AID 
300D  STEERS  THE  F0LL0.7ITO  StJEMER 


The  cattle  feeder  certainly  considers  the  price  of 
corn  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January  and 
February  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  number  of  choice 
and  good  steers  he  will  market  during  the  following  July  to 
October.     Table  XTI  shows  that  in  1925  following  the  year  of 
highest  corn  prices  the  lowest  number  of  choice  and  good 
steers  were  marketed.     The  most  steers  of  the  1922-30  peri- 
od were  marketed  during  1926.     This  was  following  the  larg- 
est corn  crop  of  the  eight-year  period,   the  price  of  corn 
was  down  to  78  cents  and  many  feeders  undoubtedly  filled 
their  lots  hoping  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  previous 
year. 
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TABLE  XTI.  THE  EUHBER  OF  CHOICE  AHD  GOOD  STEERS  SLAUGHTERED 
AT  CHIC 400  IB  JULY  TO  OCTOBER  AHD  THE  R0VSW1R  TO  FEBRU- 
ARY AYSRAQE  PRICE  OF  10.  5  YELLO?  CORE  AT  CHICAGO 

THE  PREVIOUS  IHTER 


Year 


Cattle     t..  x 

Slauifr tared1 X)       Price  of  Coral2' 


300,826 

|0.49 

265,068 

0.71 

269,913 

0.76 

229,441 

1.20 

333,134 

0.78 

295,974 

0.73 

242,099 

0.38 

315,367 

0.90 

276,675 

0.82 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 

(1)  Data  compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  Crops  and  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

(2)  Data  compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Yearbooks. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  CORK  OH  THE  SUPPLY  OF  !\LL  GRADES 

OF  STEERS  TEE  FOLLOWING  SUMMER 
AT  CHICAGO 

Table  XVII  shows  that  the  price  of  corn  in  lowember  to 
February  of  the  previous   year  does  not  affect  the  number  of 
all  cattle  slaughtered  at  Chicago  during  the  following 
August  to  September  except  during  periods  of  extreme  varia- 
tions in  the  price  of  corn.     In  1924  with  76  cent  corn  be- 
ing fed  240,000  cattle  were  sold  for   slaughter  at  Chicago. 
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In  1925  the  feeder  was  forced  to  feed  corn  worth  $1.20  at 
Chicago  and  a a  a  result  £13,000  cattle  were  marketed  during 
August  and  September*     The  following  jeer  with  corn  back  to 
73  cents  at  Chicago  297,000  head  were  marketed,     the  slse 
of  the  corn  crop  and  the  price  of  corn  sees  to  affect  the 
number  that  are  grain  fed  for  market  rather  than  the  somber 
of  all  cattle  sold  for  slaughter.      (See  Figure  13).     The 
cattle  production  cycle  is  the  dominant  factor  affecting 
the  total  number  of  all  cattle  slaughtered. 


TABUS  XVII.   THT2  "SI/TIOI  SffVOT  THE  I9VBSR  OF  ALLST3SRS 
SLAUGHTERED  AT  CHICAGO  IN  SH^TWBER   AND  OCTOBER  AHD 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OP  CORH  AT  CHICAGO  II  THE  I0VEIIBSR  TO 
FEB"U  ?Y  PERIOD  THK    VIHTER  BEFORE 


Year 

1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Steers  Slaughtered  at  Chi  Average  "riee  of  Corn  at 
eago  September  to  October  Chicago  Bovember  to  February 

ill (2) 


474,000 
557,000 
513,000 
445,000 
564,000 
405,000 
523,000 
399k000 
395,000 


|0.49 
0.71 
0.76 
1.20 
0.78 
0.73 
0.88 
0.90 
0.82 


(1)  Data  compiled  from  report  of  Crops  and  Markets,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Data  compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Yearbooks. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  COR1  01  THE  PER  CEST  CHANGE  II 
THE  PRICE  OF  SDiflSR  FED  STSSRS 

The  present  change  of  the  average  of  monthly  top  prices 
of  fat  steers  at  Chicago  from  February-April  to  June-July 
based  on  the  Hovember -February  corn  price  the  previous  year 
shows  in  Table  XVIII  that  the  price  of  corn  early  in  the 
feeding  season  is  not  an  important  factor  determining  the 
length  of  the  cattle  feeding  period  or  the  upward  or  down- 
ward seasonal  trend  of  fat  cattle  prices  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  of  February  to  April  to  June  and  July. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however ,  that  with  the  ex- 
ceptions of  1922  and  1923  when  a  seasonal  advance  was 
gained  during  the  spring  and  summer,  that  from  1925  to  1928 
the  price  trends  alternated  from  higher  to  lower  levels. 
That  is,  in  1923  the  price  of  fat  cattle  at  Chicago  had  in- 
creased by  June-July  to  110  per  cent  of  the  February- Apr 11 
pries.     The  same  increase  was  gained  during  the  same   period 
in  1922.     During  the  same  period  in  1924  the  price  was  94 
per  cent  in  June  and  July  of  the  February-April  price.     In 
June-July,  1925,   the  price  was  115  per  cent  of  the  February- 
April  price.     In  1926  the  price  dropped  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced,  the  June- July  price  being  94  per  cent  of  the  Febru- 
ary-April price.     In  1927  higher  prices  prevailed,  June- 
July  being  106  per  cent  of  the  February-April  price.     Lower 
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prices  were  the  tendency  in  the  1923  period  tfith  June-July 
prices  97  per  cent  of  Februnry-Aprll.     The  price  trend  was 
higher  in  1929  with  fat  cattle  scoring  an  advance  in  price, 
and  the  June -July  period  wa»  106  per  cent  of  February-April 
prices. 


TABLE  XVIII.  THB  AVERAGE  OP  HQSTnLY  TOr  I*  ICES  OP  FAf 

AT  CHICAGO,   BASED  01  PER  CERT  JUNE-JULY  PRICE  IS  OP  APRIL- 
BAT  PPICS  DOE  TO  COPH  PPICS  OP  THE   PREVIOUS  YEAR,   EO- 
VEMBER-PEBRUARY  AVERAGE  H0.5  YELLOW  COPH  AT  CHICAGO 


Tear 

Per  Cent  June- July 
Price  of  Pat  Steers 
Is  of  Pebruary- 
April  Prlce(l) 

Corn  Price 

Novoznber- 

Pebruary(r) 

Amount  Actual 
Variance 
Estimate       from 
A            Estimate 

1922 

110 

|0.49 

91 

+  19 

1925 

110 

0.71 

97 

+  15 

1924 

95 

0.76 

95 

0 

1925 

115 

1.20 

108 

,+    5 

1926 

94 

0.78 

H 

-    4 

1927 

106 

0.75 

96 

+  10 

1928 

37 

0.83 

102 

-    5 

1929 

106 

0.90 

106 

0 

1950 

0.32 

(1)  Chicago  Drovers  Yearbook  of  Figures. 

(2)  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Yearbooks. 
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Table  XIX  shows  tfcat  witfe  an*  exception,   19?4,  when 
staer  prices  held  the  same,  in  each  year  of  the  l<*2-30  pe- 
riod the  price  of  fat  steers  at  Chicago  was  higher  during 
September  and  October  than  during  the  previous  April  and 
■ay. 

ST^SRS  FROM  SPRIH9  TO  PALL  AKD  TKS  ATSRAflK  1ft  TCK  r»» 
»0.    3  YELLOW  COM  AT  CHICAGO  Tin   FPOTOUS  IW^f. 
BSR  TO  FEBRUARY  PERIOD 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


Per  Cent  Change  in  Price 

of  Staare  from  April  to  Hovember  to  February 

to  September  to  October  Yellow  Corn  at 

ChSSm  Monthl*  T°P  at  Chicago  Previous 

ChicagoU)  Winter^) 


t  22 
0 

+  34 

til 

+  23 

+  11 

+  13 


$0.71 
0.76 
1.20 
0.78 
0.73 
C.88 
0.90 


\l\  S2XJX2  pr0m  S?JCag0  Drovei,a  ^booki'orFig^r^r 
(2)  Compiled  from  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  YearboolS; 

A  comparison  of  Tablea  XVIII  and  XIX  Indicates  that 
pricea  do  not  tend  to  alternate  from  higher  to  lower  levela 
if  the  summer  fed  steers  are  held  for  the  September. October 
market  instead  of  being  sold  earlier  in  the  summer. 
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Table  "Till  shows  that   there  has  been  a  worthwhile  increase 
in  the  price  of   steers  fron  th       j    il-May  average  of  month- 
ly top  prices  of  fat  steers  to  the  Septontoer-Octobor  aver- 
age of  monthly  top  prices  at  Chicago  during  each  year  of 
the  1982-30  period.     This  Indicates  that  during  this   period 
higher  prices  were  much  wore  certain  for  the  feeder  who 
marketed  his  Bummer  steers  during  September-October  than 
for  the  feeder  who  marketed  his  steers  during  June  and  July. 

THIS  TEHDEHCT  OF  FAT  CATTLE  ^»ICES  TO  IMCREASE  DDRIBO 
OF?!  SPEIFO  AND  SBMFER  AFC  TO  BKUQi  THE  FOLLOWING  SPPJHO 
AMD  SMMWER  IS   AH  INDICATION  THAT  THE  CATTLE  FEEDER  HAS  BEEI 
A  VICTIM  OF  HIS  MOST  RSCBMT  EXPERIENCE  D0RI1H  THE  TEARS  OF 
1928  to  1930.     It  seems  that  cattlemen  who  feed  for  the 
summer  market  are  influenced  greatly  by  their  experience  In 
the  preceding  year.     IF  THE  PRECEDING  TEAR  WAS  ORE  OF  AD- 
▼AHCIHG  CATTLE  PRICKS  DURING  THE  SPRING  AMD   SUMMER  MONTHS, 
THERE  MAS  A  tUBENCY.  TO  HOLD  BACK  FAT  CATTLE  DFTIL  THE  LATER 
OR  HIGHER  FRICE  PERIOD  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TEAR.     This  tendency 
tended  to  glut  the  market  and  lower  prices  resulted.     This 
conclusion  may*  to  some  extent,  be  an  injustice  to  the  cattle 
feeder  since  the  buyer  may  also  be  influenced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  previous  year  which  will  cause  him  to  under- 
bid or  over-bid  for  the  f nt  cattle  In  the  early  months  of 
the  summer  season. 
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OF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  SUMMER  FED  STEERS  01  THE  PRICE 
OF  STEERS 


There  Is  a  relationship  between  the  number  of  steers 
of  all  grades  slaughtered  at  Chicago  and  the  price  of  fat 
cattle  during  the  months  of  September  and  October. 


TABLE  XX.   RELATIOI  BETWBEH  THE  SUPPLY  AHD  P*ICE  OF  STEERS 
OF  ALL  GRADES  SLAUGHTERED  AT  CHICAGO  DU^IRQ  SEPTEMBER- 
OCTOBER,    1922-30(1) 


Tear 


September -October         lumber  of  Steers  of  AH 
Avarage  Cost  of  Grades  for  September-Oc- 

All  Grades  of  Steers  tober  Slaughtered  at 


1922 

$10.42 

220,000 

1923 

10.17 

249,000 

1924 

10.00 

240*000 

1925 

11.45 

222,000 

1926 

10.35 

268,000 

1927 

12.10 

157,000 

1928 

15.22 

152,000 

1929 

13.50 

202,000 

BMMMNHMMMM 

(1)  Data  compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  Crops  and  Markets, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  the  years  1922  to  1926  the  number  of  Federally  in- 
spected cattle  slaughtered  at  Chicago  Increased  the  Sep- 
tember-October total  from  220,000  in  1922   to  268,000  head 
in  1926.     In  1927  the  trend  turned  sharply  downward  to 
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157, 000,  This  trend  continued  toward  lower  levels  In  the 
succeeding  yeara.  (See  Figure  17.) 

Table  XX  ahows  that  In  each  year  of  the  1922-30  period 
when  more  cattle  were  slaughtered  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  the 
prevloua  year,  the  price  for  all  grades  of  fat  steers  was 
less,  with  a  slight  exception  in  1924,  while  the  total 
slaughter  and  the  average  price  per  pound  for  all  steers 
both  decreased  slightly.  In  other  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1924,  more  cattle  meant  a  lower  price  and  fewer  cat- 
tle meant  a  higher  price.  The  average  price  figures  and 
the  slaughter  figures  for  the  year  1924  as  shown  in  Table 
XV  were  practically  the  sane  as  for  1923  so  that  the  slight 
exception  in  1924  is  negligible. 

The  top  price  of  fat  cattle  is  influenced  by  the  number 
of  choice  and  good  cattle  slaughtered  but  it  is  not  deter* 
mined  by  this  factor  alone.  Total  slaughter  and  business 
conditions  affecting  the  demand  side  of  the  market  are  cer- 
tainly weighty  factors  in  establishing  the  price  of  good 
cattle. 

A.  B.  Anderson,  Federal  and  State  Agricultural  Statis- 
tician, Lincoln,  Kebraska,  finds  that  the  supply  of  beef 
largely  determines  the  price.  Mr.  Anderson  points  out  that 
"in  1928  when  the  supply  had  fallen  to  nearly  8,000,000,000 


pounds  that  the  price  exceeded  $9.00  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  low  point  in  price  during  this  period  ems  reached  in 
1926  ah  en  the  supply  was  nearly  10,000,000,000  pounds, 
suiting  in  a  price  below  §7.00  per  hundred  pounds.     Ap- 
parently the  supply  is  the  leading  factor  affecting  price. 
The  demand  is  affected  by  competition  from  pork,  mutton, 
poultry,  employment  and  business  conditions." 

It  is  evident  that  while  the  top  price  of  fat  cattle 
is  not  wholly  determined  by  the  number  of  choice  and  good 
cattle  slaughtered,  the  average  price  of  all  cattle  slaugh- 
tered is  largely  determined  by  the  number  of  pounds  slaugh- 
tered.    It  is  also  certain  that  great  increases  in  the  sup- 
ply of  good  to  choice  beef  will  decrease  the  top  price  of 
fat  cattle  and  vice  versa.     However,  during  1929  and  1930 
world  price  levels  and  general  economic  conditions  have  de- 
pressed the  cattle  market,   indicating  that  while  supply  is 
the  leading  factor  in  establishing  the  price  of  beef  over  a 
period  of  years  other  factors  may  dominate  the  market  during 
periods  of  economic  readjustment. 


THE  JULY-OCTOBKR   PRICE  OP  3TE5PS,    ALL 

CHICAGO,   1923-30 


t   AT 


Pigure  18  shows  the  July-October  average  price  of  the 
four  main  grades  of  steers  on  the  Chicago  market  for  the 
1922-30  period.    (See  Table  XV).     The  extreme  fluctuation  of 
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beef  cattle  prices  froa  year  to  year  Indicates  the  financial 
hazards  that  have  confronted  cattle  feeders  during  the  past 
decade.  The  need  for  forecasting  the  probable  market  tread 
of  sua  er  fed  beef  cattle  is  apparent. 


1.  A  large  corn  crop  in  the  eight  Corn  Belt  States 
large  runs  of  choice  fat  steers  the  following  sumrer. 
These  steers  sill  sell  at  relatively  lower  prices. 

2.  If  corn  sells  at  relatively  low  prices  in  the  fall 
winter  acre  choice  to  good  cattle  will  be  oarketed  the 
following  Master  and  fall.  The  else  of  the  corn  crop 
and  the  price  of  corn  affect  the  number  of  cattle  that 
are  full  fed  but  not  the  total  number  of  all  cattle 
•laugh tared. 

3*  Fat  cattle  prices  tend  to  swing  upward  during  one 
spring  and  summer  period  and  downward  the  following 
year.  Proa  1983  to  1988  prices  alternated  during  each 
succeeding  February-April  to  June-July  period.  This 
alternate  upward  and  downward  trend  of  prices  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  careful  producer  enabling  hia 
to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  froa  the  aajority  of  the 
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4.  Fat  ateers  usually  sell  at  a  higher  prlc©  on  the  Chicago 
market  In  September  and  October  than  in  July  and  lugtist 
of  the  same  year  exoept  during  years  of  comparatively 
low  cattle  prices  such  as  1984  and  1930. 

5.  The  size  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  previous  year  affects 
the  number  of  grain-fed  cattle  slaughtered  during  the 
following  year. 

6.  The  number  of  choice  fat  steers  slaughtered  affects  the 
general  price  level  of  cattle  more  than  the  total  supply 
of  all  cattle  slaughtered. 

7.  The  production  cycle  of  beef  cattle  affects  total  slaugh- 
ter of  all  cattle  more  than  the  steer  slaughter. 

8.  Generally  in  years  after  small  corn  crops  in  the  eight 
Corn  Belt  States,  prices  of  fat  cattle  will  be  compara- 
tively higher  during  the  September-October  period  than 
for  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year. 
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